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IX. 


A Memser ror Rep Lion Square. 


Veterinarians want a Member for Red Lion Square 
—a man with veterinary training and professional 
interests, who will take care that the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons is properly represented in the 
House of Commons. It is not desired that the Hol- 
born district should be further divided or that a new 
constituency should be formed. It is quite imma- 
terial where our Member is elected provided he is a 
man who knows our wants and will look after our 
interests. No class ever got much from the Legis- 
lature until they were directly represented in the 
House of Commons. ‘The “ working man ’”’ became 
a power as soon as he had a working man Member in 
the House. The medical profession had little in- 
fluence in Parliament until they had doctors amongst 
the Members. What one man can doin the Com- 
mons was shown by Mr. Plimsol and again by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and we should be content with one man 
though he were not of the calibre of those two. We 
want a parliamentary representative who will keep 
one eye on St. Stephens and the other on Red Lion 
Square. How are we to get him? Clearly he must 
be independent of daily practice, possessed of tact and 
education, and have money enough to pay his elec- 
toral expenses. A dozen men can be found with 
these essentials and possibly one or two who would 
be willing to stand if they could be shown a reason- 
able probability of success and were assured of the 
sympathy and help of the whole profession. What 
with the stamping out of contagious diseases, the 
spread of hygienic knowledge amongst stock-owners 
and the threatened substitution of auto-motors for 
horses, which may be realised early next century, we 
cannot afford to throw away any opportunities for 
more firmly establishing ourselves. The Army Veteri- 
nary Department, The Civil Veterinary Department, 


Colonial appointments, Public Health offices—all 


might be made more secure and better worth having 
if we had a direct voice in the assembly which con- 
trols everything British. The disgraceful juggling 
by which the Board of Agriculture displaced veteri- 
nary experts by so-called ‘‘ executive officers” would 
hever have even been attempted if we had been 
represented in the House of Commons by a veteri- 
narian. We all imagined that eighteen years of 
signal success had established the value of veterinary 

rection so firmly that no Minister of Agriculture 
could have been induced to commit an act of such 
flagrant ingratitude as to degrade the scientific ex- 
Pert by making him subordinate to men ignorant of 
every detail of animal disease. We knew nothing 


insults may be attempted on old established depart- 
ments? Who knows how many new openings for 
veterinary skill may be blocked against us? We shall 
be dumb dogs until we have a Member for Red Lion 
Square. 


GASES AND ARTICLES. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL (OR ABNORMAL ?) 
TEMPERATURES. 


By Freperick Hospay, M.R.C.V.S., 
Royal Veterinary College, London. 


That a high temperature can be produced by 
various methods in animals apparently healthy is a 
point which can be easily demonstrated ; the question 
upon which a dispute may arise is whether, when an 
animal is in that condition (i.c., during the period of 
time in which the high temperature is present), it is 
physiological or pathological. 

Results of numerous and varied observations on all 
kinds of animals seem to point to the fact that it is 
not the mere height of temperature which is a symp- 
tom to be alarmed at, but the persistence of that 
temperature at certain stages for some considerable 
time. In diagnosing disease one does not trust to 
the thermometer alone but is guided by other symp- 
toms as well. It is no uncommon thing amongst 
the well-fed and apparently healthy omnibus horses 
in London to find the temperature of an animal after 
a long journey, especially on a close hot day, to be 
104, 105, or higher. Mr. William Willis, of the 
London General Omnibus Company, has already 
recorded some notes on this; and it is chiefly owing 
to his kindness, together with that of Mr. Taylor of 
the Road Car Company, that I have been able to con- 
firm his observation. 

On the 30th of May last, 4-30 to 6:15 p.m., tem- 
perature of the air 68 to 65, the temperatures of 
a number of omnibus horses averaging from 7 to 10 
years old and apparently in good health and condition, 
were taken immediately after a journey of about 10 
or 12 miles. Those results were as follows :— 


Sex. Colour. Temp. Remarks. 


Been in stable five minutes. 
Mare Bay 101°8 Sweating all over body. 
Gelding Ches’t 102°2 do. do. 

Been in stable ten minutes. 
fMare Bay 102°1 Sweating all over body. 
(Gelding Bay 102°2 do. do. 

Been in stable fifteen minutes. 


of the depths of departmental jobbery and ministerial 
‘Meapacity. Who knows when other injuries and 


Mare . Brown’ 101°0 Sweating in patches. 
Mare Bay 101°5 do. do. 
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Sex. Colour. Temp. Remarks. . Sex. Colour. Temp. Remarks. 
Just removed from Omnibus.| (Mare Grey 104" ~~“ Not sweating so profusely as: 
Mare Chest 104°3 Sweating profusely ; respira- the preceding ones. 
| tion much accelerated.| (Gelding Grey 103° do. do. 
Mare Bay 103°0 do. do. Gelding Grey 1049 do. do. 
Mare Bay 1054 do do. Mare Grey 1038 do. do. 
Mare Ches't 1043 Sweating in patches; respira-| (Gelding Ches’t 104°5 Sweating and lathering very 
tions not distressed. rofusely. 
Gelding Bay 1042 do. do. Mare Chest 1051 do. do. 
Gelding Ches’t 1027 do. do. Gelding Ches’t 104° 
Gelding Bay 102 do. do. Mare Bay 105° in do. 
Mare’ — Bay 1026 = do. | do. (The next pair had just had water). 
Mare Brown 1030 Sweating all over body. Mare Grey 1038 do. FG 
Mare Bay = 1026 do. Go. Gelding Grey 103.4 do. do. 
Gelding Bay 1032 do. do. Gelding Grey 104°6 Sweating and lathering very 
Mare Roan 1022 = do. do. profusely 
Gelding Bay 102°3.— do. do. Mare Grey 1054 do. 


From these it will be seen that the highest tem- 
perature recorded was 104*5, whilst several were 
over 104, the acceleration of respiration and sweating 
being present to a more or less extent, in each case ; 
also that in those which had stood quietly for a short 
time the highest temperature was 102-2. 

One day early in June, again at the same stable, 
between 6 and 7 p.m., temperature of the air 70, the 
temperature of a number of apparantly healthy omni- 
bus horses of the same average ages and under the 
same condition were taken, the results being given 
below :-— 

Sex. Colour. Temp. Remarks. 

Just removed from Omnibus. 
Mare Grey  102°8 Sweating; respirations accel- 
{ erated but not distressed. 

Mare Grey 1050 do. do. 

Been in Stable about five minutes. 


Ches’t 1044 Sweating. 


co 


Gelding Bay 101°8 do. 

Gelding Dun 1021 do. 

Gelding Dun 102°0 do. 

Mare Bay 102°0 do. 

Gelding Bay 103°7 do. 

Just removed from Omnibus. 

Mare Roan 105°0 Sweating profusely all over. 

Mare Sweating profusely in patches. 

Gelding Grey 103°6 Sweating profusely all over. 

Gelding Grey do. 4 

Gelding Grey do. do. 

Mare Grey 104°2 do. do. 

It will be noticed that several here are over 104, 
and that two reach 105, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were sweating profusely. 

June 13th, 4.380 to6.15 p.m., temperature of air 80, 
at a stable in another part of London, I took the 
temperatures of a number of omnibus horses, averag- 
ing from 5 to 9 years old, immediately after a 14 mile 
journey. All had been recently clipped and were 
apparently in the best of health and condition. In 
all, the respirations were much accelerated. 


Sex. Colour. Temp. Remarks. 


Brown 105°2 Sweating and lathering pro” 
Mare Brown 1042 do. do. 
Mare Roan 105° do. do, 
1055 do. do. 
Mare rey 1049 Sweating profusely 
Gelding Bay 106° do. 


Gelding Bay 103°7 do. do. 
Mare Bay 104° do. do. 
Gelding Grey 1034 = do. do. 
Gelding Grey 103° do. do. 


Gelding Bay 102°1 Not sweating much. 
Gelding Brown 102°8 Sweating profusely. 
Mare Brown 1044 do. do. 
1046 ~— do. do. 


Bay 
Had been on this journey for a gaa only. 
Mare Bay 


Gelding Grey 


In August I made enquiries to see whether any of 
these animals had suffered from illness, and found that. 
there had been no illness except in the case of one 
animal which had had a slight attack of colic. 

From the above statistics it will be seen that a large 
proportion of them (20 out of 29) shew temperatures 
of 104 or higher, and that one is 106, whilst another 
reaches 106°5. 

Desiring to follow this up still further to see whether 
animals shewing high temperatures like these had 
normal temperatures when at rest, on the Ist of 
August 5 to 6-0 p.m. (temperature of the air 75), I 
went again to the same stable as that from which the 
last records were obtained and took the temperatures 
of a number of apparently healthy horses immediately 
after a 14 mile journey with the omnibus, and then 
again took them later in the evening and early next 
morning. When taken the first time all were sweat- 
ing profusely, and respirations were much accelerated 
though not distressed ; when taken the second time 
the animals had been watered and fed and were stand- 
ing quietly in the stable, the temperature of the stable 
containing Nos. 1 & 2 being 78, that containing Nos. 
9 and 10 being 80, and that containing the remainder 
73 ; between 9 and 10-0 p.m., some of the animals 
were quite dry, a few were still sweating slightly 
in patches. On August 2nd all were dry. All were 
feeding and appeared hearty; in no case had illness 
been observed for at least three months. 


Temp. Temp. Temp. 


Chest do. do. 
106°5 Sweating profusely. 
; ad just water. 
104°2. Sweating profusely. 


No. Sex. Colour. Aug. Ist, Aug. Ist, Aug. 2nd 

5-6jp.m. 9-10 p.m. 7-8 a.m. 
1 fGelding Grey 182° 100°6 100°2 
2 |Mare Grey 104°4 100°3 99.5 
3 {Mare Grey  103°4 100° 1001 
4 \Gelding Grey 100°7 99°6 
5 {Gelding Bay 104° 101°8 1012 
6 (Gelding Bay 104° 102°2 1003 
7 fGelding Grey 1026 100°3 100.8 
8 \Mare Grey 104 100°5 100° 
9 jGelding Black  102°2 101°1 100°4 
10 (Mare Black 100°2 997 
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Temp. Temp. Temp. 
No. Sex. Colour. Aug. Ist, Aug. Ist, Aug. 2nd 

5-6 p.m. 9-10 p.m. 7-8 a.m. 
11 f{ Gelding Grey 102°3 101°1 100°3 
12 | Gelding Grey 1026 100°1 99°7 
13 { Gelding Dun 102°4 100°4 99°9 
14 | Gelding Dun 107° 105°9 100°6 
15 Gelding Bay 101° 100°2 


_ In the above it will be seen that 6 out of the 15 
give a temperature of 104, or over at the first taking, 
whilst one is 105:1 and another 107. In most cases 
the temperature was down to what is considered the 
normal after being at rest for 4 hours, and in every 
case it was normal next morning. 


The animals working together are bracketed so 
that they may be compared with one another. In 
each case an accurate, and recently Kew tested 
thermometer was used, and any observation over 
which there could be any doubt, was repeated before 
being noted down. 


Taking the whole of the foregoing observations 
into account, what is the conclusion to be arrived at ? 
Were the temperatures physiological or pathological ? 
It becomes a serious question for consideration as to 
whether those animals (almost 50 per cent. of the 


“number taken) whose temperatures got higher than 


104 during the exertion of ordinary work were 
healthy in the usual sense of the term; certainly to 
all external appearances and history obtainable they 
would have passed as such; this being the case, such 
high temperatures must be considered as physiological 
and not abnormal, unless accompanied by symptoms 
suspicious of disease, always provided that when the 
animal has been at rest for a few hours, this high 
temperature is not persistent but subsides to some- 
where about 99 to 101. 


It is a certain fact, as Mr. Willis has already 
observed, that in hot, close weather, the physiologi- 
cal temperature is always higher than on a cold day. 
and also that an animal working at a fast pace with 
a heavy load shews a higher temperature than when 
proceeding more slowly. Another point worth notic- 
ing is that these high temperatures all occurred in 
animals that were sweating profusely. It would be 
interesting to know whether this was the case in the 
instances recorded by ‘‘ Sainana.” and Mr. Litt in 
4 recent numbers, as neither gentlemen alludes 

it. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


Ay Estimate or tHe Cost anp Resutr or APPLYING 
GULATIONS SIMILAR TO THOSE OF THE GLANDERS 
ORDER. 


The cattle population of Great Britain is :— 
Two years old and over 4,000,000 
Under two years 2,500,000 

Total 6,500,000 


_, thas been estimated from post-mortem examina- 
ons of cattle killed by the Board of Agriculture for 


having been in contact with animals suffering from 
pleuro-pneumonia, and from the results of tests made 
with tuberculin, that 20 per cent. of the cattle over 
two years old and 1 per cent. of those under two 
years are more or less infected. This estimate would 
give 825,000 tuberculous cattle in Great Britain. 

Perhaps 1 per cent. of the total number would 
throughout the year show clinical signs of the disease 
during life or would, on being slaughtered, disclose 
such an amount of disease as to render the carcase 
unfit for human food. This would bring 65,000 cattle 
for compulsory slaughter and payment of compensa- 
tion to the extent of one-fourth their value. 

If these are valued at £8 each the cost would reach 
£130,000 per annum. 

The slaughter of these dangerously infectious 
animals and the accompanying regulations as to iso- 
lation and ‘disinfection would almost put a stop to 
the further increase of disease. There would, how- 
ever, remain undealt with 760,000 infected but 
mostly not infectious animals. All of these would 
not, however, remain alive because in the ordinary 
run of business 14 millions of cattle die or are slaugh- 
tered every year. The larger proportion of these are 
animals of two years old and upwards and therefore 
would be taken from the class which shows the great- 
est amount of infection. 

The proportion of infected animals included in this 
annual removal would necessarily be large—say 25 
per cent. This would reduce the number by 190,000 
every year, sothat by the end of the first year the in- 
fected stock would be reduced to 570,000. 

By the end of the 2nd year if we again slaughtered 
and paid for the developed cases the number of in- 
fected remaining would be 315,000. 

By the end of the 3rd year, by similar measures 
only 60,000 would remain. 

Of course this calculation supposes that the further 

spread of disease is completely prevented—a supposi- 
tion opposed to all experience. Slaughter and isola- 
tion would be a great check on new infection, but 
some fresh cases would certainly be forthcoming. If 
we estimate these at 20,000 a year, we should have at 
the end of our third year to add not more than 60,000 
new cases to the old ones, so that the diseased animals 
would then number 120,000. 
By the end of the 4th year there would be left only 
a few isolated cases of bovine tuberculosis and the 
cost for compensation would not exceed £130,000 a 
year—considerably less than has been spent on 
swine-fever, without any apparent good result. 

And yet the Board of Agriculture and some of 
their admirers fear the cost of stamping out tubercu- 
losis would be so enormous as to make ‘‘ the game not 
worth the candle!” Possibly their fear is based 
upon the effects which would follow an attempt to 
control tuberculosis from Whitehall by the direction 
and assistance of a military officer and a regiment of 
travelling lay inspectors. If so, it is well grounded. 
They could not do it in a century if they were given 
the proceeds of a penny in the pound on the Income 
Tax to waste on the job. wi 
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THE PERIOD OF INCUBATION IN RABIES. 
By W. H. Wiu1amson, M.R.C.V.S. 


On the 30th of November of last year I was called 
to attend a toy spaniel which had been bitten by a 
stray dog a few days previously, and which was then 
showing symptoms of rabies. I kept the animal 
under observation for a couple of days and then had 
him destroyed, a post-mortem examination confirm- 
ing my suspicions and proving conclusively that the 
dog was rabid. 

On Sunday last, the 23rd inst., I was sent for to 
see a fox-terrier which was causing great alarm to its 
owners by howling dismally and then proceeding to 
savagely pull to pieces the basket in which it was 
accustomed to sleep. I had the dog moved to my 
infirmary where he died on the following day, having 
meanwhile shown symptoms of rabies, which were 
corroborated by the post-mortem. On making en- 
quiries I found that this dog, while walking with its 
mistress, had been attacked and bitten by the same 
stray dog which had bitten the spaniel I have just 
mentioned, and at the same time—almost exactly 
nine months before. For a few days previous to his 
death a small abscess was noticed to be forming on 
his hock and, I am assured, on the precise spot where 
he was bitten last November. However this may be, 
I think that the extreme difference between the 
periods of incubation in the two cases and the length 
of time which elapsed in the second case, are worthy 
of being recorded. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of this Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, August 11th. The President (Mr. F. L. Gooch, of 
Stamford) occupied the chair, and there were also pre- 
sent Messrs. W. ane, London ; Blakeway, Malcolm, 
Taylor, Gibson, Parker, Birmingham ; Burchnall, Lough- 
borough ; E. G. Crowhurst, Leamington ; Trigger, New- 
castle ; Green, Dudley ; Carless, Worcester ; Kidd, Mel- 
ton Mowbray ; Collett, West Bromwich ; Over, Rugby ; 
Grasby, Daventry ; Brooke, Handsworth ; Jones, Leices- 


. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec., West Bromwich ; Beddard, | J 


ter 
Wolverhampton ; Wartnaby, Burton-upon-Trent. 
APOLOGIES. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of letters and 
telegrams regretting the inability of the senders to be 
present from the following: Professors Penberthy 

ritchard, Sir H. L. Simpson, Messrs. Barling, Barrett. 
Carless, Aris, Mason, J. R. Green, Woolston Wragg, 
Olver, Bambridge, Merrick and others. ‘ : 


A PrersonaL Explanation. 


Arising out of the minutes of the previous meeti 

(which were duly read by the Hon. Sec) was a ee 
regard to which Mr. Hunting sought permission to ren- 
der a personal explanation. The Association, at their 
last meeting, drew attention by a resolution to the fact 
that he, as editor of The Record, had declined to insert a 


which he (Mr. Hunting) had to offer was this. He was: 
at all times willing to publish the report of any meetin 
that may be sent to him by the Association, but he hel d. 
that he had a perfect right to decline to publish a mere 
resolution without any accompanying account of the 
meeting at which it was passed. If he had offended the 
Association he was willing to express his regret, but. 
under the circumstances of the last election when so: 
many misrepresentations were being made, he thought he 
was justified in not ee resolution, passed within 
so near the date of the polling, when there was no accom- 
panying statement as to how many were present at the. 
meeting, or what arguments led to the opinion. 

After a few further observations the subject dropped. 


Vote oF CONDOLENCE. 


Mr. TricGeR said that before passing on to the busi- 
ness on the agenda, he wished to discharge a very melan- 
choly, but as he thought, necessary obligation. A deep: 
gloom had been cast over the Association by the loss 
they had just sustained in the painfully sudden death of 
their old and valued friend Mr. J. Coe. As the nearest 
practitioner to Mr. Coe, he had better means than most. 
of them of judgin his character. He was a man of an 
exceptionally kind Vy and genial nature, and he had justly 
won the esteem and regard of every member of the pro- 
fession who knew him. Personally, he (Mr. Trigger) 
grieved aaney for the loss of a true friend and kindly 
neighbour, and above all an honourable opponent, and he 
begged to move that this Association request their Hon. 
Secretary to convey to his son (who succeeds him in the 
pete and to the other members of his family their 
eartfelt sympathy in their sad bereavement. 

Mr. W.S. Caress, who said he had known and ad- 
mired the deceased gentleman from his earliest boyhood, 
seconded the resolution, which was vantiel sub 
silentio. 

NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION. 


Mr. W. Grassy nominated for membership of the 
Association Mr. Harry Sharman Reynolds, of Daventry. 

The Hon. Sec., on behalf of Mr. J. R. Green, of Alfre- 
ton, nominated Mr. T. Ludlow, of Mansfield. 

The Hon. TREASURER nominated Capt. Marriott, of the 
Army Veterinary Department. 

The above names, according to rule, will be submitted 
for election at the next meeting. 

‘The Hon. Sec. moved the election of Mr. George De 
Lisle Tinkler, of Syston, which was seconded by the 
Chairman and carried unanimously. 


PROFESSIONAL MATTERS. 


The Hon. Sec. submitted the circular letter from the 

Southern Counties Veterinary Medical Association, re- 
specting (1) the fees paid to veterinary surgeons for giv- 
ing evidence in courts of justice ; and @) the question of 
exempting members of the profession from serving upon 
uries. 
Mr. W. 8. CaRLEss thought they ought to take some 
steps in the matter. Serving on juries was often a great 
hardship on a professional man, and he thought they 
ought to be exempt. With regard to fees in criminal 
cases he always had a guinea, and make an understand- 
ing with the solicitor who employed him before going in- 
to the witness-box. 

The Hoy. TrEAsuRER thought they were pretty well 
all agreed ~ the jury matter, but the question was, 
How were they to get exempted? He understood that 
it could _ be done by Act of Parliament, and as they 
were already well represented on the Council, they 
ought to rest assured that when the time came ste 
would be taken to advance their interests. He thought 
it. was premature to do anything yet, although they 
might pass a resolution, asking the Council to keep the 
matter in view and bring it forward for consideration at 


communication for the Hon. Sec. The explanation 


the proper time. 
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Mr. Huntrne argued that it was all very well for the 
educated classes to get out of ae on juries, ,but it 
is 


was a perilous proceeding for all Englishmen of education 
to attempt. e end of it would be that there would be 
nobody left to serve on a jury but a greengrocer and a 


crossing sweeper, and he would like to know what things 


would come to then. If they took a serious view of the 


‘subject and looked a little higher than mere personal 


likes and dislikes, they would drop all references to the 


.question of exemption from juries. 


Mr. BuRCHNALL, reverting to the question of fees for 
professional evidence, expressed the opinion that it was 
a matter over which the judge had absolute control. . 

Mr. E. G. Crownurst observed that before he went to 
Leamington he was always sure of a guinea for giving 
evidence, but now he could only get half-a-guinea. 

Mr. TRIGGER agreed that nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament could effect the jury question. They might 
depend upon it that when the revision of the jury list 
came forward again, the interests of the profession would 
be jealously watched by the Council. With regard to the 


question of fees, he thought that was a matter entirely 


in their own hands. They should simply decline to give 
evidence until they got such a fee as they wanted. 

The CHAIRMAN said that as no one seemed anxious to 
move in the matter, he should propose that the letter be 
allowed to lay on the table. This was seconded by the 
Hon. See. and carried nem. con. 


THE WALLEY MEMoRIAL Funp. 


Mr. J. Matcotm proposed the following resolution, 
standing on the agenda in his name, “That a sum of 
money . voted to the Walley Memorial Fund.” He 
said : I feel sure I shall have the support of you all in 
this motion. I don’t think it is necessary for me to say 
anything about the late Professor Walley and what he 
did for the profession of which he was so bright an 
ornament. It has been gone over at previous meetings, 
and I think the fact that this proposed memorial is to 
take the form of a prize to be awarded to the students 
from any British veterinary College who pass the best 
examination at Class C in the four years’ course, will 
make it appeal to members of the profession in the Mid- 
lands, as it has already done in other parts of the country. 
We all know what a stimulus a prize gives to the veteri- 
nary student. I remember in my day it induced a con- 
siderable number to work a good deal harder than they 
would otherwise have done, and I have no doubt the 
same state of things prevails to-day. You will remember 
that Professor Walley was essentially a Midland man. 
He was the teacher of many of us and had many friends 
in this Association. The only question, to my mind, that 
seems open for discussion is the amount that should be 
given towards the memorial. I have been talking over 
the matter with our treasurer, who, I think, should be 
first consulted in matters of this kind, and he thinks 
that the sum of 10 guineas could well be spared from 
the funds of the Association towards the object I am 
appesn to. I therefore move that the sum of 10 guineas 
be voted to Walley Memorial Fund. 
The Hon. TrEasurER: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. Professor Walley was a warm- 
earted member of this Association, and read many 
good papers before us. We have about £160 in hand, 
and I think we can easily afford 10 guineas for so worthy 
an Object. 
The motion was put to the meeting, and without any 
Iscussion, was unanimously to. 


SHOULDER LAMENESS. 
By Witu1am Huntrne, F.R.C.V.S. 


‘ Until we are able to make a'‘reasonable dlepasie the 
teatment of lameness is most unsatisfactory. It is even 
More unsatisfactory to the surgeon than to the owner of 


the disabled animal, for we recognise that our treatment 
is inexact and our knowledge of the lesion very indefinite 
whilst he, with simple faith, looks only at the result— 
which may be good. It may be for instance that we 
diagnose a case as “foot-lameness.” We are tolerably 
certain that the lesion is in the foot but its exact nature 
and position is not certain. Treatment is applied to the 
foot and recovery follows. Such a case gives satisfaction 
to the owner, but not to the veterinarian who takes a 
really scientific interest in his work. He would like to 
know the exact position and nature of the injury causing 
lameness, so that he might apply what remedies he 
possessed with precision. He would, in short, like his 
treatment to be scientific and rational instead of empirical 
and dubious. 

This desire for information was what induced me to 
accept your President’s request that I should offer some 
question for discussion at this meeting. I have often 
been puzzled with cases of “shoulder lameness” in 
horses, and it occurred to me that the Midland V.M.S. 
might assist, not only me but the whole profession, in 
making clearer the conditions which give rise to some of 
the lamenesses traced to the region of the shoulder. You 
will see then, gentlemen, that my intention is not to 
give but to extract information, and you will I hope not 
disapprove the line I have taken. 

I propose only to try and arrange the subject in a 
manner most convenient for your consideration. I shall 
leave those conditions which are palpable and evident 
causes of lameness with merely a mention, but I shall 
freely acknowledge my ignoranee of other conditions 
which are identified by certain symptoms but which are 
capable of more than one hypothesis as to their origin. 

n connection with lameness, the region of the shoulder 
must include the wall of the chest from the first to the 
eighth rib, and the muscles attaching the fore limb to the 
body. It includes the two bones—scapula and humerus 
with their joints, muscles, nerves, and vessels. This is a 
very large region with a most complex structure. Deep 
seated lesions are so buried under enormous masses of 
muscle and protected by two large bones that nothing 
detinite is detectable by the most careful manipulation. 
Where we cannot feel or see the lesion we can only 
judge by alterations in the position or action of a limb. 
I am afraid that different lesions in the region of the 
shoulder are capable of producing appearances so similar 
that we cannot differentiate between them. I also fear 
that secondary changes so rapidly set in that we may 
mistake effects for causes—especially is this possible in 
the case of muscular wasting. 

The most evident causes of lameness traceable to the 
region of the shoulder are fractures. Of these I need say 
nothing. They are generally diagnosable and seldom 
worth treating except in foals or horses kept for stud 
purposes. 

The scapulo-humeral joint is of course subject to the 
wounds and — which affect other joints. To only 
one of these will I now direct attention, viz., dislocation. 
This is said to occur, and some reported cases ought 
perhaps to be convincing. Not merely because I have 
never seen one, but because the surroundings of the 
joint seem so strong and unyielding as to render such an 
accident impossible, I ask if anyone here to-day can 
supply corroboratioh of the very scant records of this 
serious lesion. I can quite understand extreme violence, 
such as might result from a fall from a great height, or a 
blow inflicted by a heavy weight in motion—say another 
horse or an engine—causing dislocation, but I should 
then expect accompanying fracture of the scapula, anc 
— grave lesions of the connecting structures. Pure 
and simple dislocation or luxation of the humerus on the 
scapula I cannot realise. 

njuries to the point of the shoulder are not uncommon. 


Contusions affecting only the skin and _ superficial 
muscular layers cause temporary lameness, and are 
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recognisable by the classical symptoms of heat, pain, 
and swelling. More serious contusions injure the tendon 
of the flexor brachii and give rise to lesions in the bursa 
which surround the tendon and enclose the bicipital 
groove of the humerus. a 

The bursa and tendon of the fiexor brachii are, on 

t-mortem examination, not unfrequently found to 

ve suffered extensive pathological changes—the most 
common being ossification of the tendon, erosion of the 
cartilage covering the bicipital groove, and the formation 
of furrows on the gliding surfaces of both bone and 
tendon, This of course indicates a case of chronic 
lameness, and the symptoms shown during life are not 
always sufficient to enable us to locate the mischief. _ 

In a recent acute case we are assisted by the local in- 
flammatory symptoms, some swelling and tenderness on 
pressure. When these have abated and marked lame- 
ness remains, is there any er of position or 
movement that guides us in locating the injury? The 
chief symptoms are inability to bear weight on the limb 
and great difficulty in moving the leg forward. At rest 
the knee is bent and the foot placed behind the line of 
the opposite foot. These symptoms certainly suggest 
some em of the shoulder joint, but they are the same 
whether the scapulo-humeral articulation is the seat. of 
mischisf or whether the tendon and bursa of the flexor 
brachii be diseased. Perhaps it may be said that exact 
differentiation between disease in the one place and in 
the other is of little practical importance, for in both 
recovery is unlikely, and treatment would vary only in 
the position of a blister—and vary very little. This is 
to a great extent trne, but as disease of the joint is even 
more serious than disease of the bursa exact diagnosis is 
important, as it might enable us to give a more certain 
prognosis of the case. It was said by Professor Barlow 
that pressure over the joint, applied between the ten- 
dons of the antea and postea spinata would elicit signs 
of pain when the joint was the seat of mischief, whilst 
pressure applied to inner and outer borders of the biceps 
tendon would afford indications of disease in the bursa. 

During the acute inflammatory condition this is possibly 
correct, but my experience does not warrant me in saying 
that chronic cases respond to these manipulations. In 
fact I am inclined to think that pressure with the 
a in cases of shoulder lameness gives very unreli- 
able results—some horses flinch when no diseased spot is 
touched whilst some show no response when disease 
really exists. 

Dragging the toe is undoubtedly a sign of lameness 
located in the region of the shoulder, but it is not a 
symptom indicative of lesion in any special part. It 
merely shows an inability to raise the leg. Bringing the 
limb forward with an outward circular sweep is also a 
common sign of shoulder lameness but it again only 
indicates a want of power to raise the limb, which may 
he due to pain in various structures or to want of power 
in certain muscles. Probably this circular sweep of the 
limb in all casés of very marked lameness may be accep- 
ted as indicating a lameness seated in the region of the 
shoulder. In less marked, but still acute, lameness Iam 
quite certain that this form of movement is seen in 
cases when the lesion is not in the shoulder. I have 
observed it in conjunction with splints which interfered 
with the knee, and also in some cases of foot lameness 
Action alone cannot be trusted to guide us to the seat of 
shoulder lameness. 

Probably in no part of the body do lesions of muscle 
so often cause lameness as in the region of the shoulder 
We know that the flexor-brachii suffers from external 
injury and it is probable that it may also be damaged by 
sprain. I cannot say that I have ever met with a case 
in which I traced lameness to this cause. That the 
antagonistic muscle—the extensor brachii—is sometimes 
——— I know. I have seen it wasted frequently, but 
whether such wasting takes place from pelmary disease 


or injury is by no meansclear. More than one definite 


cause of lameness in the shoulder region is accompanied 


by a letting down of the lower cnd of the humerus, so 
that the leg hangs and the extensor brachii is stretched. 


When such cases are prolonged wasting of the extensor 


muscle always results, and the animal ins sound 
= long before the muscle returns to its original 

There is a form of lameness in which pressure on the 
lower part of the levator humeri causes spasmodic con- 
traction of the muscle. In two cases where I have met 
this symptom there has been also evidence of pain on 
depression of the neck. In both a post-mortem exami- 
nation disclosed disease affecting the fibro-cartilagenous 
disc and articular surface of one or more cervical 
vertebre. In another case, the chief symptoms of which 
were a crouching position of the body between the fore 
limbs and a want of co-ordination of movement in the 
shoulder muscles, a post-mortem examination showed 
disease of the articular surfaces of the 2nd and 3rd 
dorsal vertebra. It is difficult then, when the action of 
muscles is alone the indication of lameness, to be certain 
whether the intrinsic structure of the muscle is at fault. 
or its nervous supply. It is also certain that movement 
of a region may be defective or irregular as the result of 
intense pain emanating from a distant part—increased 
by motion. 

There is a marked shoulder lameness in which the 
whole region seems to drop. From the striking position 
of the elbow, which may be six inches or more lower than 
its fellow, such cases have been termed “dropped elbow.” 
The knee is bent and the fetlock flexed so that only the 
front of the hoof touches the ground. Messrs. Willis, 
Byerley, H. G. Rogers and others have discovered fracture 
of the first rib as the only lesion visible on post-mortem 
examination in these cases. A first look at such a case 
would suggest paralysis of the extensor brachii, but if the 
limb be straightened by holding the foot firmly on the 
ground and forcing back the knee, the elbow is raised to 
its pormal position and the extensor muscle presents no 
sign of disease that can be seen or felt. Such cases are 
so distinctive that they have been ‘diagnosed during life 
and the diagnosis verified by post-mortem examination. 
Some of them exist for weeks or even months without 
indication of returning soundness and the t-mortem 
discloses a united fracture of the first rib. Others, after 
exhibiting for some weeks quite as acute symptoms as 
the incurable cases, gradually regain the power to stand 
on the foot, then to move the limb forward with little 
eae, and finally become quite sound and resume 
work. In my own experience three of these cases have 
shown a peculiar event. Up to-a certain day they have 
given no sign of improvement; they have required 
assistance to rise and when standing were incapable of 
putting the slightest weight upon the foot. On visiting 
there next day I was astonished to find the horse stand- 
ing and with care capable of being led out a few yards. 
The leg is moved forward the foot laid on the ground and 
progression made somehow. Of course when weight is 
placed upon the limb there is almost a muscular collapse 
of the shoulder—but locomotion is possible, whereas the 
day before it was not. After this, recovery goes on 
slowly. In every case the horse-keepers told me the 
same tale. “He made a great row as though strugglin 
to get up, I thought he must have got cast, but when 
ran to the box I found him, to my astonishment, up an 
resting the foot on the ground and when he walked put- 
ting some weight on it.” I have wondered whether this 
event could be due to the replacement or displacement 
of anything or to the breaking down of some adhesions 
that had taken place. 

The cases that recover do not enable us to oot 
positively as to the leison which caused them. Mr. Willis 
and Mr. Porch have now under their notice horses which 
have shown the distinctive symptoms of “dropped elbow, 
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cases of supposed fracture of first rib. These horses have 
been for some time at work and are going — sound. 
Should they have the misfortune to die in their present 
service a careful post-mortem will be held and one more 
doubt in the diagnosis of lameness cleared up. 

Professor Williams in his “Surgery” gives a very 
correct description of the symptoms seen in fracture of 
the first rib. It will be found under the head of “ Elbow 
Lameness” and is traced to sprain or injury of the tr7- 
ceps extensor brachit. 

In Mr. Dollar’s translation of Méller’s Surgery are two 
drawings of shoulder lameness. The one at page 452 
represents disease of the bursa of the flexor brachii. The 
one at page 459 represents paralysis of the radial nerve— 
both are suggestive of the earlier stages of fractured first 
rib but aailae are exactly it. A position I think diag- 
nostic is seen as recovery progresses—the foot is placed 
forward resting opus | on the ground and the knee is 
flexed—a position only possible when the elbow is below 
the level of its fellow joint. 

There is one more shoulder lameness I must submit 
for your discussion—the so-called “shoulder slip.” Pro- 
fessor Williams describes it as “that peculiar outward 
slipping movement of the shoulder joint, at each step the 
animal takes, when the foot of the lame limb is upon the 
ground, the opposite one elevated from it, and when the 
weight of the horse is thus thrown upon the lame side. 
It would appear almost as if the shoulder were out of 
joint. hence the term “shoulder slip.” He adds, “In 
some cases there will be swelling and heat over the course 
of the spinata muscles; but in the majority of cases 
actual lameness does not occur until the muscles have 
become atrophied. , 

In Moller I find this description—“ The disease then is 
distinguished by lameness when weight is placed upon 
the limb, by abduction of the limb and by jerking of the 
shoulder outwards at the moment when the leg is per- 

ndicular. Atrophy of the paralysed muscles occurs 

ter and is most marked in the spinatus and teres 
muscles.” ‘The name of the lameness according to 
Maller is “paralyses of the supra scapula nerve” and 
the causes are blows and other injuries, “violent back- 
ward movement of the shoulder or of the leg whereby 
the nerve is stretched.” 

Moller states that “Section of the tendon of the postea- 
spinata muscle results in precisely similar lameness, as I 
have repeatedly convinced myself and have demonstrated 
to my students.” : 

Williams states the condition mostly occurs in young 
horses at plough. Méller says nothing of ploughing as 
acause, nor does he refer to age as predisposing to it. 

The two authorities, you will notice, differ as to the 
nature of the lesion. Moller believes the nerve to be 
injured and the muscle then to become paralysed. 
Williams believes the muscle is first sprained and the 
atrophy follows. My experience of these cases is confined 
to two instances—both of which showed extensive 
atrophy and lameness, but in neither was any history 

obtainable, the owners having just purchased them. I 
cannot quite accept the theory of strain, and I do not 
understand the hypothesis of nerve paralysis, especially 
as the result of stretching. 

ne more variety of shoulder lameness has come under 

My notice—embolism of the axillary artery. The lame- 

hess came on suddenly at work and great Seay was 

€xperienced in getting the horse home. The limb was 
almost paralysed and deathly cold. The horse was put 
in slings and in twenty-four hours the other fore leg was 

nearly as bad. Slaughter was at once carried out and a 

en ta examination disclosed the site of the plugged 
a 1849 Percival wrote on lameness. He recognised 
lsease of the shoulder joint and disease of the bicipital 


added a good account of “shoulder slip.” We have, I 
fear, not made much progress since. In fact with the ex- 
ception of Willis’s discovery of fracture of the first rib I 
doubt whether we have been able to distinguish and 
classify any further than Barlow. Moller I must confess 
differentiates more thoroughly than any writer with 
whom I am acquainted, but I feel a doubt in accepting 
all his distinctions. It is only fair to add that this 
author acknowledges the difficulties and in a chapter on 
“Shoulder Lameness” points out that in many cases 
where the shoulder is indicated as the region affected, it 
i impossible to exactly locate the lesion. I agree with 
im. 
Discussion. 

Mr. ParKER said Mr. Hunting alluding to dislocation 
of the shoulder said he should be happy to hear of such 
acase. Well, he had seen one. He assisted in reducing 
it and the horse got perfectly well afterwards. There 
was no mistake about it being dislocated, and further- 
more, it was at the time reported in 7he Veterinarian. 
He had also read of other cases. 

Mr. Huntine : Was there any diagnostic symptom ! 

Mr. Parkre: Yes. 

Mr. WartnaBy : Did you use chloroform ? 

Mr. ParKER: No. The case took place about 38 
years ago. 

Mr. Mavco.o said he had listened with much pleasure 
to Mr. Hunting’s paper. It was certainly very difficult 
as Mr. Hunting said, to diagnose the exact cause of 
shoulder lameness. Mr. Hunting had asked them to say 
whether they had met with a case of luxation, and he 
(the speaker) was much interested in Mr. Parker’s ex- 
perience. Personally, he had never seen a case, nor any- 
thing approaching it. Mr. Hunting had referred at some 
length to cases of fracture of the first rib, in which 
there was marked dropping of the elbow, and had also 
reminded them of cases which were described by Moller 
as paralysis of the radial nerve characterised by the 
same symptom. He must say he had had somewhat 
similar cases, sq far as symptoms went, but he had diag- 
nosed quite differently. He diagnosed them as severe 
strain of the caput muscles. In that condition they 
found a marked symptom in manipulating the leg, so. 
marked, indeed, that their stablemen could recognise it 
as well as himself. A horse suffering from this sprain 
could not bear his leg to be pulled forward, and reared 
up whenever the caput muscles were extended in that 
way. The accuracy of the diagnosis was borne out by 
the subsequent history of the case, in that the 
always got very marked atrophy of those muscles, whic 
seldom regained their normal bulk, and althongh it 
usually was a considerable time before the horse was fit 
tou work again, 7 in many cases the horse became 
age ed sound ultimately, and continued so for years. 

e had not been able to see any of those sudden 
recoveries. 
Mr, HunTING (interposing): The commencement of 
recovery. 
Mr. MALcouM, accepting the correction, and continuing, 
said he had not been able to notice that in the cases 
which had come under his own observation. If it were 
paralysis of the nerve, he could not understand the ex- 
cessive pain which the horse experienced when the limb 
was raised, and if it were fracture of the first rib he 
could not understand the marked localised muscular 
atrophy. These facts—the immediate excessive pain 
and the marked sequent muscular atrophy impelled him 
to believe that they had got severe muscular injury. He 
had seen a good many so-called cases of shoulder slip. 
but could say little about their production. He ha 
once a marked case of lameness due to axillary abscess 
following strangles. ‘The horse ultimately did well and 
made a rapid recovery. He remembered another case, 
in which there was a Jarge abscess situated under the 


mee but that was all the definition he attempted. 
low-more distinctly defined these conditions and 


levator humeri, just above the shoulder joint. The case 
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ot on well, and did not need an operation such as he 

d seen performed for the removal of tumour or 
abscess in that particular region. In conclusion, he con- 

tulated Mr. Hunting upon his courage in admitting 
is mistake in the case of foot lameness diagnosed as 

shoulder lameness—a mistake was not uncommon, but it 
was more uncommon to have the courage to admit it. 

Mr. Crownurst said he had seen many of the cases 
referred to by Mr. Hunting in the matter of young 
horses which led been used for the plough, and they 
soon got well after a little careful treatment. 

Mr. W. S. Carwess, after expressing the pleasure he 
had had in listening to the paper, said he had had an 
interesting case of a poinseed aur yearling filly, gallop- 
ing against a tree and displacing her shoulder. She was 
under his care for 5 months. and during that time, she 
was fomented and blistered, and also allowed a little 
exercise. The other day he saw she ran second at 
Manchester. A good many people saw her, but he did 
not think there was anything beyond the displacement 
of the muscles. She was in Leader’; stable and he 
believed that now one shoulder was as good as the other. 

Mr. TeiGGer said that Mr. Hunting had laid before 
them a most interesting dissertation, but he thought 
there was little left for him to add. Shoulder lameness 
was somewhat rare, and would only occur once where 
foot lameness might occur 40 or 50 times. As to the 
pain to the hurse while examining, he thought that de- 
pended upon whether they gave the shoulder an outward 
twist or not. He thought that dragging of the limb 
posterior to the other wasone of the best symptoms. The 
rounded action was, he thought, diagnostic of knee lame- 
ness rather than shoulder lameness. After citing one or 

two illustrative cases, the speaker went on to refer to 
the cow, which, he was afraid, was beneath Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s dignity. 

Mr. Huntinc: Above my intelligence (laughter). I 
know nothing about them. 

Mr, TRIGGER said it might interest them to know that 
luxation was a very common thing in cows, and the cases 
were Ny? distinctive. They made the most absolute re- 
covery, the treatment consisting of embrocation or a blis- 
ter, the great thing being that the cow is to be kept tied 
in her stall and not allowed to move. There were also 
cases of neuralgic lameness, either directly or indirectly 
and he called to mind the case of a grey mare, which was 
sometimes lame and sometimes sound, according to 
oceasion. He believed it entirely arose from the nerves 
under the shoulder joints. A pony of his own evinced 
the same symptoms, suffering at times unmistakably 
from some sort of shoulder lameness. Regarding the 
blunder which Mr. Hunting said he once made, he thought 

it only illustrated to them how easy it was to make a 

mistake. 

Mr. A. GREEN said he saw plenty of rough work. and 
shoulder lameness was nothing fresh to him. He re- 
membered very well a case of dislocation of the shoulder 
which occurred to a canal horse, near Smethwick, It 
had fallen into the water, and being an old horse was 
destroyed, rather than the expense should be incurred in 
the matter of treatment. He also remembered a ease in 

a cow, which was caused by “revelling.” He had known 

cases of disease of the bone, and when that acquired a 

chronic form, the slaughterhouse was necessary, the ex- 

treme pain to the animals not justifying their being kept 
W 
Mr. WARTNABY said it was always ; 

in the Midlands to have a_ visit 

brethren in London. He had little to add to the diecussion 

then in progress. He agreed with nearly everythi 

Mr. Hunting had said, and particularly with his eae 

ment that it was difficult to ote the seat of the taleary 

in shoulder lameness. He found it very difficult insome 


pressure of the fingers in some cases was not a diagnostic 
guide, although in other cases, of course, that was. He 
roceeded to mention an interesting case of shoulder 
ameness, where, he thought, the trouble must have been 
of a nerve character. He had himself a high-couraged 
cob, and an assistant drove him out one day for about 30 
miles. She suddenly dropped dead lame. He (the 
speaker) thought it strange, and at first blamed the 
assistant, thinking she would be months before she got 
round, but to his astonishment she was nearly better the 
next day and on the day afterwards quite better. This 
happened many time when she went on a long journey, 
and in the course of a few hour’s rest, she would be 
sound again. With regard to those cases designated 
shoulder slip, he agreed with those gentlemen who attri- 
buted it to ploughing. He had seen a good many cases 
in plough horses, nearly always young animals, and it 
was generally the furrow horse. He agreed also with 
Mr. Trigger that those cases were very marked in the 
cow. ‘There was lameness in the shoulder the cause of 
which Mr. Hunting had not touched upon, and that was 
rheumatism. He himself had had several cases. With 
regard to the case which Mr. Hunting had related 
wherein, after fomenting the shoulder the trouble mani- 
fested itself in the foot, he (the speaker) must plead 
guilty to a similar error, and he now always examined 
the foot very carefully as wellas the shoulder. He once 
knew a case of shoulder lameness follow poll-evil, and 
he wondered whether the affections had anything to do 
with each other. 

Mr. JonEs mentioned several cases bearing upon the 
subject which he had seen. He once went to examine a 
cow with a dislocated shoulder, and it had a speedy and 
marvellous cure. Being brought out, she ran round the 
yard like mad, and in about ten minutes put her own 
shoulder in. 

Mr. Crownurst said that the remarks of the previous 
speaker about rheumatism brought to his mind the case 
of a horse he had, which had a most acute attack of 
rheumatism in the left shoulder. It was treated, and the 
rheumatism shifted round to another place, a cure being 
ultimately effected. 

The CHAIRMAN, in winding up the discussion, said he 
took the opportunity of thanking Mr. Hunting for his 
extreme kindness in coming before them with such an 
interesting paper, and he hoped he would be gratified 
with the discussion which had taken place. There was 
little left for him to add. Nearly all their cases of 
shoulder lameness were treated on the negative principle. 
They got nothing positive to go by, and simply because 
there was no external sign, they came to the conclusion 
that it was shoulder lameness. He thought inany cases 
treated as such were never shoulder lameness at all. 
Regarding the suggestion that the patient while under 
treatment should be kept perfectly still, he believed the 
muscles would waste from inaction rather than from 
anything else. Respecting the mistakes made by veter- 
inary surgeons, he thought they ought to examine every 
case in the foot. He was speaking from experience, an 
he had been far more careful in examining cases of lame- 
ness since what once happened to him with a very 
valuable cart mare. 

Mr. Huntive replied. He said that Mr. Parker's case 
of dislocation should clear up any doubts he may have 
had as to such a lesion taking place, but it would have 
given him stronger faith if it had not happened so long 
ago as 38 years. However, he would accept it as far as 
it went. Mr. Malcolm said he had a case answering the 
description of the symptoms he gave as due to fracture 
of the first rib. Mr. Malcolm thought the lesion was 
sprain of the extensor muscles and that he roved his 
point by manipulation. When he drew the limb forwa 
it caused great pain to the animal, which would be due 


cases:to decide whether the lameness Was really ; 
shoulder at all. He shared Mr. Huntine’s 


to the stretching of the injured extensor muscle. 
unfortunately in cases in which the rib had been found 
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to be broken 
the lifting of the leg, as he had described. Therefore 
this symptom was no proof of the correctness of his diag- 
nosis. en Mr. Malcolm thought that atrophy of the 
muscles was a further proof of the correctness of his 
diagnosis, but unfortunately, in cases shown by post- 
mortem to be due to fracture of the rib, atrophy also 
existed, and there was nothing pag | with the muscle in 
the early 7 He agreed with Mr. Malcolm that the 
wasting of the muscles was never completely replaced. 
There was a curious circumstance about the origin of 
cases. Mr. Malcolm thought his horses suffered in conse- 
quence of mis-steps through getting the foot in the soft 

und. Now, in London, the cases which he (Mr. 
fiunting) had seen had nearly all been "bus horses, and 
the history was nearly always the same. Either the 
horse had stumbled and nearly fallen, or he had started 
suddenly and stumbled, but in neither case was there an 
actual fall. Another circumstance worth noting was that 
the animals were always high-couraged ones. He never 
knew it occur in a riding horse, and he therefore won- 
dered whether a collar — have something to do with 
it, at any rate he offered that as a possibility. Mr. Crow- 
hurst referred to shoulder slip, and said he did not think 
those cases were accounted for by original nerve injury. 


precisely the same symptoms had followed | nominees, and we trust that his year of office will be a 


thoroughly happy and successful one. I am likewise 
hoping that the Midland Counties will not only provide 
the president this year, but that one of our members hold 
the same position next year. 

Mr. TRIGGER, by way of reply, said :—Your kind re- 
marks have taken me by surprise, but as you have 
given me this opportunity I should like to acknowledge 
that the position which I occupy to-day dates entirely 
from the day I joined this association. From that day, 
——— 20 years ago, I have received greater kindness 

rom this association than any merits of mine deserve. 
Since you did me the honour of returning me to the 
Couneil it has been my endeavour to give every attention 
to your interests os to the politics of the profession 
generally. I have not lightly undertaken the duties of 
president but I have done so with a great sense of their 
responsibility. I hope the profession may pull together. 
I was present at the examinations in Scotland, both at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and I was glad to see they are 
being carried on in a satisfactory manner. If the Coun- 
cil will only let the examiners alone we are on the eve of 
far more satisfactory times than we have had in the past. 
Very great changes have taken place, and now that things. 


: are getting into a good working groove, I hope they will 

If so, said Mr. Crowhurst, why did they recover? e| be allowed to remain there. I think there s one matter 

(Mr. Hunting) was inclined to think that Moller was apt | which you will all have to consider, and that is the 
4 to classify shoulder injuries without sufficient evidence, | pecuniary position of the College. It isas much a matter 
l but it did not follow that if a nerve were injured that | for the profession as it is for the Council. I think that 
. nerve might not recover the same as any other structure. | if the College is to maintain the dignity and position it 

He proceeded to express his acquiescence in other | ought to maintain among other corporate bodies it should 

“ speakers, and added that all illustrated cases to his mind | be a much richer body than it now is. Our sole income 
Ff were more interesting when followed by a post-mortem, | at present is from the students’ examination fees. We 
: at any rate he had stronger faith in his own diagnosis | can’t save money ; we can py our way and that is the . 
+ after a post-mortem than before. He was asked why he | most we can do. I do think it is a question the profes- ) 
” did not touch upon rheumatism. Well, the reason was | sion should consider, and as there seems no other way 

that he never had a case in the shoulder and _ recognised | of raising money to make our position better, I would 

” it, although he accepted the case mentioned by one of | suggest the payment of a small registration fee, say 
f the speakers where the disease shifted from one place to| 10s. per annum by every member of the profession. 
. another as being undoubtedly rheumatism. As regarded | If you consider that you will see what it means. We 

‘ Mr. Wartnaby’s association of poll evil and_ shoulder | should soon be able to hold our own in everything that 
ng lameness, he was inclined to think it was a co-incidence. | goes on, and if we are to maintain our dignity and be the 
h He appreciated the meeting’s kindness towards him in his | progressive institution that we hope to be, we must have 

4 endeavours to interest them, and if satisfaction were to/| money to do it with. It will be the duty of the presi- 
= be derived from a very complete agreement with the | dent to exercise no begrudging spirit so far as his own 
= opinions he had advanced, he ought indeed to be satisfied. | pocket is concerned, but that will not meet the difficulty, 
- But he did not know that he was altogether satisfied, as | if you consider how small a thing it means. We now 
“ he wanted to extract from them a little more that he did | supply a Register at a dead loss, which means about £50 
re not know. It was difficult to be perfectly sure of their | a year, but if every member paid a registration fee of 
nest diagnosis until after a post-mortem examination, but it | 10s. per year, we should in a few years be an immensely 
o was difficult to persuade owners, in the interests of | richer body than we are to-day. We should be ina 
“ science to have their animals killed, where there was a position to give scholarships, and take a leading part 
“IL possibility of their recovering. It was all very well to| in all scientific matters, which at the eager time we 
ie theorise, but it was time, he thought, they had some | cannot possibly do. We cannot bleed t e students any 
the arrangement whereby a practitioner’s expenses could be | more—-we have now reached the utmost limits in , that 
me defrayed in cases where he might hold a post-mortem | direction. I invite you to think over what I have told. 
= for the benefit of science. Shoulder lameness was one of | If as I have suggested we could adopt a small annual 
: those things upon which post-mortems would throw a | registration fee, it would not harm anyone but would be 
se good deal of light. There were many other cases where | an immense source of benefit to our College. 
ie 4 few pounds expended on the purchase of the horse and 
“ery a — post-mortem examination would add to our Next MEETING. 

n . . 

— The CHarrMAN asked the meeting to decide where 
om inting for his address, which was seconded by the Hon. thatit be 
ong Mr. TRIGGER proposed, and the Hon. Sec. seconded 
ur as THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. that the meeting be again held at Birmingham. : 

, the The CHarrMaN, at the close of the meeting, said:— | Mr. Maxcotm and others took exception to the 
posed Before we separate we ought to congratulate one of our | amendment on the ground that it was desirable, in the 

w 


= members upon his promotion to a most enviable position. | interests of the Association, to change the venue as much 
d his ". Trigger, as you are aware, has been made, since our | as Pacer 

last assembly, president of the Royal College of Veter- ventually, the amendment was withdrawn, and the 
inary Surgeons. We, as an association, are particularly | original motion that the next meeting be held at Leicester 
proud of him in that capacity, for he was one of your | was unanimously agreed to. 


| 
| if 
| 
| 
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seconded by Mr. a having been accorded to Mr. 


A vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. Burchnall, 


Gooch for his services in the chair, tea was partaken of in 
an adjoining room, after which the members 


dispersed. 
H. J. Dawes, Hon. See. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ENTIRELY OPTIONAL. 


(Dedicated to the Members of the late Royal Commission 
on Vaccination. ) 


Oh! we have found at last a way 
All human sufferings to allay, 
And all wrongdoers to remove— 
Save only those that disapprove. 


When small-pox ravages the land, 
Then vaccination we'll command ; 
But those who have the least objection, 
We'll leave to propagate infection. 


On Sunday (if our party grows) 

The public-houses we will close, ; 
And none shall through the side-door slink 
But those who want to get a drink. 


Our diplomats shall formulate 

A just complaint to some small State, 
And bid it yield, if so disposed— 

If not, “the incident is closed.” 


So by degrees, from year to year, 
All evils from the land we'll clear, 
Till evildoers none you'll find— 
But those that are that way inclined. 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
VACCINATION. 
‘THe LABOURS OF THE CoMMISSION. 


The Commission has’ been sitting for some seven 
years, but, although many have chafed at their delay, yet 
none can “~~ that they have not worked well and con- 
tinuously, They have held 136 sittings ; they have per- 
sonally investigated 6 epidemics of small-pox in relation 
to vaccination ; they have visited, through their own 
staff, children who were alleged to have suffered ill-re- 
sults from vaccination ; and they have examined 187 
witnesses. There is, also, one satisfactory feature in the 
delay. It has enabled them to listen to those who are 
opposed to vaccination at a length which will prevent its 
ever being said that the antivaccinists had not the fullest 
chance of setting forth their views. Every phase of 
opposition has, however, been prominently brought for- 
ward, and, as the result, the Salado, in reporting 
issue weighty words: “It is to be 

oped that our report will stimula ief i . 
po te belief in the efficacy 


VACCINATION THE PREVENTIVE OF SMALL-Pox 


Indeed, a more complete and deeply-reaso 
ment, fortified by great wealth of iliteeration Pin 
of vaccination, not only as a preventive, but as the re- 
ventive, of small-pox, was never penned. And thi 
statement applies to every aspect of the case. The tate 
unhesitatingly that it seems to them “scarel sable to 
deny that, speaking generally of the British Fo a mo 
vaccinated population has exhibited a diminished sa 


in small-pox which was experienced in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and they ask: Was this due 
to the introduction of vaccination or to something else? 
Was it, as alleged, due to the abandonment of inocula- 
tion? No! this, in their opinion, could not account for 
that which occurred ; in short, they announce that it was 
in the main due to vaccination. But could the change 
not have been brought about by sanitation? Here, 
again, the answer is clear: the history of small-pox epi- 
demics—and most notably the earliest and most virulent 
phase of the Gloucester epidemic—disproves this theo 
in so far as sanitary conditions are commonly understood 
although everyone will admit the extreme importance o 
some sanitary circumstances, such as avoidance of over- 
crowding, as regards small-pox in common with all other 
highly communicable diseases. But the great decrease in 
small-pox, when viewed over sufficiently long periods of 
time, does not, according to the Commission, find its ex- 
planation in sanitation ; on the other hand, it was dis- 
tinctly and essentially brought about by vaccination. 
They next find it necessary to consider the arguments 
brought before them to the effect that, if small-pox is 
more rife among the unvaccinated than the vaccinated, 
this has been due to the fact that “the unvaccinated are 
mostly to be found in the: poorer and neglected classes,” 
who are constitutionally weaker and less able to resist an 
attack of small-pox and to escape a fatal result.” Here 
they fall back on their own inquiries at Warrington, 
Dewsbury, Leicester, etc., and they say distinctly that 
“the explanation suggested cannot be the correct one.” 
Then they take the Metropolitan Asylums Board returns 
at a date when the patients, whether vaccinated or un- 
vaccinated, were practically “of the pauper class or of 
the class immediately above it,” and they, in turn, ask 
whether it is so much as “conceivable” that any “ differ- 
ence of constitutional strength” can account for the dis- 
parity between the vaccinated and unvaccinated, such as 
occurred. Taking six towns which lent themselves to 
this inquiry, they find that at the age-period 1-10 years 
the small-pox fatality amongst the unvaccinated was 31.0 
per cent., whereas it was only 2.8 per cent. amongst the 
vaccinated ; and that over 10 years of age it was 34.6 per 
cent. amongst the unvaccinated, but only 5.2 in the vac- 
cinated. And not only so, but “the iepeily in the 
death-rate of those classed as vaccinated and unvaccina- 
ted was greater nearer to the date of vaccination than It 
was at a later period.” There is, unfortunately, a great 
difference between classes as to liability to small-pox 
attack and death ; and the antivaccinists are right in ad- 
mitting that the burden falls heaviest on “the poorer an 
more neglected classes ;” and if, as the Commission de- 
clare, the excess finds no sufficient explanation in either 
defective sanitation, or faulty constitutional strength, 
wherein does it lie? Obviously, in the opinion of the 
Commission, it lies in the failure of these classes more 
than any other to secure the protection of vaccination. 
And this failure is, inthe main, brought about by the 
lack of education of the reasoning faculties amongst those 
who so largely come within the definition of the poor an 
the neglected. 

REVACCINATION. 

The Commission next proceed to discuss the value of 
revaccination, and they announce their complete belie 
in its value, and in its necessity if a full protection 
against small-pox is to be secured, in terms which are 
unmistakable as those which apply to primary vaccln’ 
tion. “We are quite alive, they say, “to the protective 
value of general revaccination ;” theysay that “1t should 
be in every way encouraged ;” they add: “We thi 
steps should be taken to impress on parents the impor 
tance of having their children revaccinated not later 
at the age of 12 years.” 


NOTIFICATION AND ISOLATION. 


tality from small-pox.” They go back to the diminution 


The alternatives to vaccination which were put before 
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them, and especially a system in which notification and | 


isolation would go hand in hand are considered. They 
say that they are “verv far from under-rating the value 
of a system” such as this ; “but what it can accomplish 
as an auxiliary to vaccination is one thing, whether it 
can be relied on in its stead is quite another.” Indeed, 
they say distinctly that to attempt to substitute an 
— system in the place of vaccination would be de- 
lorable. 
4 ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES PROPOSED. 


We next come to consider the administrative changes 
which they suggest or advocate. First and foremost 
stands the desirability of placing a supply of calf-lymph’ 
within the reach of every vaccinator. The meaning of 
this will largely depend on the acceptance or not of some 
other recommendations ; but, in the meantime, we may 
say that we are entirely alive to the desirability of allow- 
ing every patient to have his child vaccinated with calf- 
lymph instead of humanised lymph if he so desires it, 
and to some extent we agree with the Commission in the 
belief that such a change will tend to the removal of in- 


set out must be matter of great satisfaction tothe nation 


at large. 
Minority Reports. 


The following is the text of the memorandum appended 


and Mr. Hutchinson on the one hand and the majority 
. the Commissioners on the other, as published by 7'he 
emes 

“The undersigned do not find themselves able to go 
so far in recommending relaxation of the law as is im- 
plied in nanogne 524, 525, 526, and 527. We think 
that in all cases in which a parent or guardian refuses to 
allow vaccination the person so refusing should be sum- 
moned before a magistrate, as at present, and that the 
only change made should be to permit the magistrate to: 
accept a sworn deposition of conscientious objection and 
to abstain from the infliction of a fine. 

“We are also of opinion that, in spite of the difticul- 
ties as set forth in paragraph 533, a second vaccination 
at the age of 12 ought to.be made compulsory.” 


dividual objections to a_ vaccination law. It is further W. Guyer HuNTER, 
l, suggested that “every duly qualified medical man who . _ “JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
m4 vaccinated a child” should be regarded by the Stateasa| The views of Mr. Whitbread and Mr. J. A. Bright, 
” public vaccinator and be paid accordingly. who, while agreeing with the majority upon other points 
4 The Commission are evidently fully impressed with the object to compulsory vaccination in any form, are stated 
need for efficient vaccination, and they say distinctly that | another memorandum as follows :— 

“the fee should only be allowed in cases where the certi-| _ ““ We, the undersigned, desire to express our dissent 
% ficate showed that the child had been vaccinated in | from the proposal to retain in any form compulsory 
” accordance with the rules prescribed by the Local | vaccination. 
om Government Board.” And not only so, but in order to) “We cordially concur in the recommendation that con- 
“i this end “all children vaccinated should be liable to in- scientious objection to vaccination should be respected. 
of spection ;” the fees are not to be allowed unless a “num- | The objection that mere negligence or unwillingness on 
sk ber of test cases ” shows that the “ prescribed rules” have | the ao of parents to take trouble might keep many 
om been complied with; and the fee will have to cover | children from being vaccinated would be largely, if not 
lis- attendance on account of “supervening illness.” Here | wholly, removed by the adoption of the Scotch system 
os we are face to face with a system hitherto unknown in | of offering vaccination at the home of the child, and by 
to this country. The whol» medical profession will be ex- | providing for medical treatment of any untoward results 
ars _— to vaccinate without fee, and to look to the State | which may arise. We therefore think that the modified 
1.0 or remuneration, and the whole of the medical profes- | form of compulsion recommended by our colleagues is. 
the sion is to be placed under Government inspection to de- | unnecessary, and that in practice it could not be carried 
per termine whether or not they are to have their fee. out. wy ; 
SrarutoryY DECLARATION oF CONSCIENTIOUS “The hostility which compulsion has evoked in the 
the OBJECTIONS. a toward the practice of vaccination is fuily acknow- 
ine In our Jenner Centenary Number we announced in | ledged in the report. In our opinion the retention of 
in it advance that the result of the Commission’s deliberations ; ©O™pulsion in any form will in the future cause irritation 
reat would be that “direct compulsion” would be abandoned, and hostility of the same kind. The right of the parent 
pox and that a “statutory declaration” as to objections to | M,grounds of conscience to refuse vaccination for his 
 ad- vaccination would probably be accepted in place of com- | Child being conceded, and the offer of vaccination under 
and pliance with the vaccination law. This, indeed, is what | ™ptoved conditions being made at the home of the 
1 de- is recommended, for it is laid down that “a statutory de- | child, it would in our opinion be best to leave the parent 
ither claration to that effect before anyone now authorised to | accept or reject this offer. 
ngth, take such declaration. might be made a bar to pro- SAM. WHITBREAD, 
the ceedings.” Joun A. Bricut. 


_The Commissioners say that the adoption of such 
alternative must be made so as “to exclude cases in 
which the objection arises merely from an indisposition | 
toimcur the trouble involved.” This must be borne in 
mind, for no such declaration, when a parent has actuall 
én summoned, should debar from fine, otherwise all 
froceeddings will end in a fiasco. The declaration should 
required to be made within a definite time of birth, 
= a penalty should attach to its acceptance at a later 


The Commission evidently make this recommendation 
With some hesitation, and they say that they know it 
Will be regarded by some as a retrograde step ;” they 
therefore only propose that it may be done tenatively 
with a view of seeing if it aids or Fn Mi the universa 
: option of vaccination. Indeed, the whole burden of 
— report is governed by the hope that it “ will stimu- 

te belief in the efficacy of vaccination,” and the fact 

tonly two out of the whole body of Commissioners 


Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton, dissenting from the views 
of the majority on various points, submit a long state- 
ment in which, for the most part, they set forth their 
own views of the history of vaccination. This minority 
report concludes as follows :— 


“On the whole, then, we are of opinion that a resolute 
and universal enforcement of vaccination is neither 
sossible, nor expedient, nor just. It is not possible 

cause there exists a sufficient amount of conscientious 
opinion opposed to it to give recalcitrants the credit of 
martyrdom, and because in great centres, such as Leices- 
ter, it is questionable whether even the police could 
carry out compulsion without the aid of the army. It is 
not expedient because it concentrates attention on a 


] | safeguard proved to be insufficient in itself, and leads to 


the neglect of sanitation and isolation which our evidence 
shows to be more effective. It is unjust because to 
meet a danger, often remote, by a defence at best un- 
certain, it overides parental responsibility and disregards 


ve failed to sign a document in which such a hope is 


parental feeling.”"—Brit. Med. Journal. 


to the report of the Vaccination Commission, setting 
forth the points of divergence between Sir Guyer Hunter’ 
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PROF. WILLIAMS IN JAMAICA. 


We take the following from The Daily Chronicle, 
of Georgetown, B. Guiana :— ; 

Prof. Williams is now in Jamaica. He arrived on 
Saturday morning, August 15th, by the R.M.S. Orinoco 
along with his son, Dr. A. Williams, M.B.,C.M., Edin., 
who accompanies him as assistant. The two gentlemen 
were met at the wharf by Mr. Geo. Douet, Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society. Other prominent colonists, 
including Dr. Robinson, who had made the Professor’s 
acquaintance in Edinburgh, bade them a hearty welcome 
to the Isle of Springs. 

The Professor, as his name indicates, is a Welshman. 
He looks about 60 years of age and is of a short thick set 
build. Time has whitened his hair and whiskers which 
are closely trimmed. He has a good tempered, jovial 
countenance, and a twinkle in his eye betokens that he 
is capable of ppreciating a joke when he hears one. His 
appearance is not that which one would usually associate 
with the idea of an ordinary professor. There is nothing 
book-wormish or dry-as-dust about him to remind one 
of the College lecture room. On the contrary he is just 
the type of man to be seen at any of the big agricultural 
shows in the old country acting as judge of stock or 

winted out to the stranger as Mr. So-and-so, the noted 

reeder of Herefords, Kerry Hills or Clydesdales, as the 
case may be. We know his position as a scientist, but 
the feature about the professor that will doubtless im- 
press most the ordinary pen-keeper is that he looks a 
thoroughly practical man. 

In addition to his College duties, the Professor is fre- 
quently called upon to undertake special enquiries ; and 
as a veterinary expert is often consulted by various 
agricultural bodies. The Professor is an authority upon 
the diseases of sheep and in connection with an investi- 
gation into a curious disease known as “Couping all” 
that caused great havoc among Scottish flocks, he was 
the first to discover the organism that gave rise to the 
trouble. 

But he is equally at home on the subject of cattle. The 
strongulus worm in cattle was not described until he took 
up the matter and the question of Texas fever has long 
engaged his attention. 

During the recent agitation with regard to legislation 
for — s the importation of Canadian stock into 
England the Professor expressed the opinion that the 
disease which some believe to be pleuro-pneumonia in 
Canadian cattle is really only broncho-pneumonia, and 
non-infectious there was therefore no reason, on 
veterinary grounds, for the exclusion of the Canadian 
stock. On the reporter enquiring if the present was 
Prof. Williams’ first visit to Jamaica he replied. 

“Yes it is, but some years ago I was in South 
America.” 

“You therefore know something, Professo:, of the con- 
ditions of agriculture in the tropic ?” 

“That is so; but Ihave come here witha perfectly 
= mind, I intend to work direct upon the carcasses of 
the cattle with a view to discover, if I can, the disease 

from which they are suffering, and I trust having found 
th» cause I may be able to suggest preventative and 
remedial measures that will be ettective. My plans, as 
you assume, are at present indefinite, but I don’t want 
to waste any time in Kingston and shall get away to the 
ee immediately I have consulted with the authori- 
ies. 

Dr. A. Williams who accompanies his f. is 
young fellow of pleasant, 
mentioned he has graduated as M.B.,C.M., Edinburgh 
He has done a good deal of microscopic work and o> 
yursued a special course of study to biology. He will 
t erefore be able to render valuable assistance to the 


Professor in conducting post-mortem and in conducting 
the investigations into the cattle disease. 

Professor and Dr. Williams breakfasted at Martyle 
Bank. Afterwards they had a conference at the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office with Mr. Douet, Mr. Roxburgh, Chair- 
man of the Society of Agriculture’s Commission on 
cattle and horsekind, and Hon. Mr. Allwood. The in- 
formation that had been collected was placed before the 
Professor who expressed a desire to proceed to the 
country and get to actual work without delay. Disease 
is reported to prevail in St. Ann’s and it was accordingly 
arranged that Professor and Dr. Williams should leave 
by this morning’s train for Montagues where a laboratory 
will be fixed up, the professor having brought with him 
all the necessary apparatus and instruments. 

Mr. Adam Roxburgh will introduce the professor to 
local penkeepers and will accompany him to various 
parts of the island. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE Locat GoVERNMENT AND THE A.V.D. 1n INDIA. 


The Z'imes ot India says: “ We called attention the 
other day to the curiously nonappreciative attitude 
manifested of late by the Local Government in respect 
ot the work of specific administrative departments. In 
that case it was with regard to the working of the police 
in respect of which the commissioner’s commendatory 
remarks were practically quite ignored in the Govern- 
ment resolution which was supposed to review the report. 
A fresh instance of this official indifference now occurs 
in respect of Vet.-Major Mills’ report on the Veterinary 
College for 1895-96. Several officers are therein especially 
commended by name, and Major Mills also observes 
that the whole college staff deserve every praise for the 
manner in which they have assisted him in the extra 
duties which fell to the department in the year under 
report. The Government resolution occupies less than 
20 lines, in which there is not even the shadow of an 
acknowledgment of any services rendered, the pee 
name being especially conspicuous by its absence. The 
Government may perhaps have excellent reason for 
their policy in these matters, but to the lay mind it 
hardly seems to be the way of encouraging them in 
well doing.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS LAMINITIS HEREDITARY ? 


Sir, 

_May [ ask whether laminitis is considered to be a here- 
ditary disease. Would an entire horse, going sound at 
present time, whose feet, on examination, give evidence 
that he has at some previous time had an attack of 
laminitis, be considered the subject of hereditary disease 


Any experience will be valued.— Yours faithfully , 
ENQUIRER. 


Commonications. Books, aND Papers RECEIVED:— Messrs. 
W. Awde. F. Hobday, C. Tailby, J. Howard, J. Pring. | 

Report on Agriculture (Cape). Ravwtenstall Times, The De 
Chronicle (Georgetown, B. Guiana). 


Original articles and reports should be written on 0n¢ 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names - 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
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